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LITERARY. 
THE DICE, 


From the German* 


The prisoners assented by squeez- 
ing his hand, embraced each other, and 
received the sacrament in the best dis- 
position of mind. After this ceremony 
they breakfasted together, in as resign- 
ed, nay, almost in as joyous a mood as 
if the gloomy and bloody morning which 
lay before them were ushering in some 
gladsome festival. 

When, however, the procession was 
marshalled from the outer gate, and 
their beloved friends were admitted to 
utter their last farewells, then again the 
sternness of their courage sank beneath 
the burden of their melancholy fate. 
** Rudolph!” whispered amongst the 
rest his despairing bride, “ Rudolph! 
why did you reject the help that was of- 
fered to you?” He adjured her not to 
add to the bitterness of parting ; and she 
in turn adjured him, a little before the 
word of command was given to march— 
which robbed her of all consciousness 
—to make a sign to the stranger who 
had volunteered his offer of deliverance 
provided he should anywhere observe 
him in the crowd. 

The streets and the windows were li- 
ned with spectators. Vainly did each 
of the criminals seek, by accompanying 
the clergyman in his prayers, to shelter 
himself from the thought, that all re- 
turn, perhaps, was cut off from him. 
The large house of his bride’s father 
reminded Schroll of a happiness that 
was now lost to him for ever, if any 
faith were to be put in the words of his 
yesterday’s monitor; and a very re- 
markable faintuess came over him. The 
clergyman, who was acquainted with 
the circumstances of his case, and, there- 
jore, guessed the occasion of his sudden 
agitation, laid hold of his arm—and said, 
with a powerful voice, that he who 
trusted in God would assuredly see all 
his righteous hopes accomplished—in 
this world, if it were God’s pleasure ; 
but, if not, in a better. 

These were worde of comfort: but 
‘heir effect lasted only for a few mo- 








ments. Outside the city gate his eyes 
were met by the sand-hill already 
thrown up—a spectacle which renewed 
his earthly hopes and fears. He threw 
a hurried glance about him: but no 
where could he see his last night’s vi- 
sitor. 

Every moment the decision came 
nearerand nearer. It has vegun. One 
of the three has already shaken the box: 
the die is cast : he has thrown a six. 
This throw was now registered amidst 
the solemn silence of the crowd. The 
by-standers regarded him with silent 
congratulations in their eyes. For this 
min and Rudolph were the two special 
objects of the general compassion ; this 
man, as the husband and father ; Ru- 
dolph, as the youngest and handsomest, 
and because some report bad gone 
abroad of his superior education and at- 
tainments. 

Rudolph was the youngest in a double 
sense—youngest in years, and youngest 
in the service: for both reasons he was 
to throw last. It may be supposed, 
therefore, how much all present trem- 
bled for the poor delinquent, when the 
second of his comrades likewise flung a 
Six. 

Prostrated in spirit, Rudolph stared 
at the unpropitious die. ‘Then a second 
time he threw a hurried glance around 
him---and that so full of despair, that 
from horrid sympathy a violent shudder- 
ing ran through the by-standers. ‘ Here 
is no deliver,” thought Rudolph, ‘* none 
to see me, or to hear me! And if there 
were, itis now too late: for no change 
of the die is any longer possible.” So 
saying he seized the fatal die ; convul- 
sively his hand clutches it; and before 
the throw is made he feels that the die 
is breken in two. 

During the universal thrill of aston- 
ishment which succeeded to this strange 
accident, he looked round again. A 
sudden shock, and a sudden joy, fled 
through his countenance. Not far from 


him, in the dress of a pedlar, stands 
Theiler without a wound---the comrade 
whose head had been carried off on the 
field of battle by a cannon-ball. Rudolph 
made an under sign to him with his eye. 








For clear as it now was to his mind— 
with whom he was dealing, yet, the 
dreadful trial of the moment over-pow- 
ered his better resolutions. 

The military commissions were in 
some confusion. No provision having 
been thought of against so strange an ac- 
cident, there was no second die at hand. 
They were just on the point of des- 
patching a messenger to fetch one, when 
the pedlar presented himseif with the 
offer of supplying the loss. The new 
die is examined by the auditor, and de- 
livered to the unfortunate Rudolph. He 
throws : the die is lying on the dram ; 
and again it isa six! The amazement is 
universal: nothing is decided: the 
throws must be repeated. They are: 
and Weber, the husband of the sick 
wife—the father of the two half-naked 
children, flings the lowest throw. 

Immediately the officer’s voice was 
heard wheeling his men into their po- 
sition: on the part of Weber there 
was as little delay. The overwhelming 
injury to his wife and children inflicted 
by his own act, was too mighty to con- 
template. He shook hands rapidly with 
his two comrades ; stept nimbly into his 
place; kneeled down; the word of 
command was heard—‘* Lower your 
musquets ;”’ instantly he dropt the fatal 
handkerchief with the gesture of one 
who prays for some incalculable bles- 
sing: and in the twinkling of an eye 
sixteen bullets had lightened the heart 
of the poor mutineer from its whole im- 
measurable freight of anguish. 

All the congratulations, with which 
they were welcomed on their return in- 
to the city, fell powerless on Rudolph’s 
ear! Scarcely could even Charlotte’s 
caresses affect with any pleasure the 
man who believed himselfto have sacri- 
ficed his comrade, through collusion 
with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte pre- 
vailed over all objections which the 
pride of her aged father suggested 
against a son-in-law who had been ca- 
pitally convicted. The marriage was 
solemnized : but at the wedding-festival, 
amidst the uproar of merriment, the 
parties chiefly concerned were not hap- 
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py or tranquil. In no long time the 
father-in-law died, and by his death pla- 
ced the young couple in a siate of com- 
plete mdependence. But Charlotte’s 
fortune, and the remainder of what 
Rudolph had inherited from his father, 
were speedily swallowed up by an idle 
and luxurious mode of living. Rudolph 
now begad to ill-use his wife. Lo es- 
cape from his own conscience, he plun- 
ced into all sorts of dissolute courses. 
And very remarkable it was—that from 
manifesting the most violent abhorrence 
for every thing which could lead his 
thoughts to his fortunate cast of the die, 
he gradually came to entertain so un- 
controllable a pission for playing dice— 
that he spent all his tine in the compa- 
ny of those with whom he could turn 
this passion to account. His house had | 
long since passed out of his own hands : 
not a soul could be found anywhere to 
lend bimashilfing. The sickly widow 
of Weber and her two clildren, whom 
he had iutherto supported, lost their 
home and means of livelihood. And in 
no long space of time the same fate fell 
upon himself, his wife, and his child. 

Too tittle used to labour to have any 
hope ot improving his condition in that 
way, one day he bethought himself that 
Medical Institute was in the habit of pur- 
chasing from poor people during their 
life tne the reversion of their bodies, 
"l’o this establisiment he addressed him- 
self; and the ravages in his personal ap- 
pearance and health, caused by his dis- 
colute life, induced them the more read- 
ily to lend an ear te his proposal. 

But the money thus obtained, which 
had been designed for the support of 
his wife and half-famished children was 
squandered at the gaming-table. As the 
Jast doliar vanished, Schroll bit one of 
the dice furiously between his teeth. 
Just then he heard these words whis- 
pered at his ear---‘* Gently, brother, 
gently : Alldice do not split in two, like 
that on the sand-hill.” He looked round 
in agitation: but saw no trace of any 
one who could have uttered the words. 

With dreadful imprecations on him- 
self and those with whom he had played, 
he flung out of the gaming-houses, 
homewards on his road to the wretched 
garret where his wife and children were 
awaiting his return and his succour. But 
here the poor creatures, tormented by 
hunger and cold, pressed upon him so 
importunately, that he bad no way to 
deliver himself from misery but by fly- 
ing from the spectacle. But whither 








could he go thus late at night, when his 


uiter poverty was known in every ale- 
house? Roaming he knew not whither, 
he found himself at length in the church- 
yard. ‘I'he moon was shining solemnly 
upon the quiet grave-stoues, though ob- 
scured at intervals by piles of stormy 
clouds. Rudolph shuddered at nothing 
but at himself and his own existence. 
‘ie strode with bursts of laughter over 
the dwellings of the departed ; and en- 
tered a vault which gave him shelter 
from the icy blasts of wind which now 
began to bluster more loudly than be- 
fore. The mvon threw her rays into 
the vault full upon the golden legend in- 
scribed in the wall---** Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord!’’ Schroll 
took up a spade that was sticking in the 
ground, and struck with it furiously 
against the gilt letters on the wall: but 
they seemed indestructible; and he was 
coing to assault them with a mattock, 
when suddenly « hand touched him on 
the shoulder, and said to him, ** Gent- 
ly, comrade: thy pains are all thrown 
away.’ Schroll uttered a loud excla- 
mation of terror; for, in these words, 
he heard the voice of Weber, and, on 
turning round, recognized his whole 
person. 

** What would’s thou have ?” asked 
Rudolph,—** W hat art thou come for ?” 
—‘ To comfort thee,” replied the ti- 
gure, which now suddenly assumed the 
form and voice of the pedlar to whom 
Schroll was indepted for the fortunate 
die. ‘* Thou hast forgotten me: and 
thence itis that thou art fallen into mis. 
fortune. Look up and acknowledge thy 
friend in need that comes only to make 
thee happy again.” 

“ If that be thy purpose, wherefore 
is it that thou wearest a shape before 
which, of all others that have been on 
earth, I have most reason to shudder ” 


The reason is—because [ must not | 


allow to any men my help or my con- 
verse on too easy terms. Before ever 
my die was allowed to turn thy fate, | 
was compelled to give thee certain in- 
timations from which thou knewest with 
whom it was that thou wert dealing.” 

‘* With whom then was it that I was 
dealing ?” cried Schroil, staring with his 
eyes wide open, and his hair standing 
erect. 

‘** Thou knewest, comrade, at that 
time—thou knowest at this moment,” 
said the pedlar laughing, and tapping 
him on the shoulder. ‘* But what ts it 
that thou desirest ?”’ 

Schroll struggled internally; but, 
overcome by his desolate condition, he 


said immediately —** Dice: | would have 
dice that shall win whenever } wish.” 

“Very well: but first of all stand 
out of the blaze of this golden writing 
on the wall: it is a writing that has 
nothing to do with thee. Here are dice: 
never allow them to go out of thy own 
possession: for that might bring thee 
into great trouble. When thou needest 
me, light a fire at the last stroke of the 
midnight hour ; throw in my dice and 
with loud laughter. ‘They will crack 
once or twice, and then split. At that 
moment catch at them in the flames : 
but let not the moment slip, or chou art 
lost. And let not thy courage be daunt- 
ed by the sights that I] cannot but send 
before me whensoever I appear. Last- 
ly, avoid choosing any holy day for this 
work; and beware of the priest’s bene- 
diction. Here, take the dice.” 

Schroll caught at the dice with one 
hand, whilst with the other he covered 
his eyes. When he next looked up, 
he was standing alone, 

He now quitted the burying ground 
to return as hastily as possible to the 
g:ming-house, where the light of can- 
dles was still visible. But it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he obtained 
money enough from a ‘** friend’ to en- 
able him to make the lowest stake which 
| the rules allowed He found it a much 

easier task to persuade the company to 
use the dice which he had brought with 
him. They saw in this nothing but a 
very common superstition—aud no pos- 
sibility of any imposture, as they and he 
should naturally have benefited alike 
| by the good luck supposed to accompa- 
| 
| 








ny thedice. But the nature of the charm 

was—ihat only the possessor of the dice 
| enjoyed their supernatural powers ; and 
| bence it was, that towards morning 
|Schroll reeled home, intoxicated with 
wine and pleasure, and laden with the 
money of all present, to the garret 
| where his family were lying, half frozen 
| and famished. 
| Their outward condition was imme- 
diately improved. The money, which 
Schroll had won, was sufficient for a 
very considerable stake. 

With this sum, and in better attire, 
Rudolph repaired to a gaming-house of 
more fashionable resort—and came 
home in the evening laden with gold. 

He now opened a gaming establish- 
ment ‘imself; and so much did his fa- 
mily improve in external appearance 
within a few weeks that the police be- 
gan to keep a watchful eye over him. 


[To be concluded inour next.] 
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THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY SWEEPERS : 
A May-Day Effusion. By the Hon. C. 
Lamb. 

I LiKe to meet a sweep—understand 
me—not a grown sweeper—old chim- 
ney-sweepers are by no means attrac- 
tive—but one of those tender novices, 
blooming through their first nigritude, 
the maternal washings not quite effaced 
from the cheek—such as come forth 
with the dawn, or somewhat earlier, 
with their little professional notes sound- 
ing like the peep peep of a young spar- 
row; or liker to the matin lark should 
I proneunce :hem,in their aerial as- 
cents not seldom anticipating the sun- 
rise ? 

I havea kindly yearning toward these 
dim specks —poor blots—innocent black 
ness— 

I reverence these young Africans of 
our owo growth—these almost clergy 
imps, who sport their cloth without as- 
sumption ; and from their little pulpits, 
(the tops of chimneys,) in the nipping 
air of a December morning, preach a 
lesson of patience to mankind. 

When achild, what a mysterious plea- 
sure it was to witness their operation ! 
to see achit no bigger than one’s-self 
enter, one knew not by what process, 
into what seemed the fauces Averni— 
to pursue hin tn imagination, as he went 
sounding on throuch so many dark stif- 
ling caverns, horrid shades!—to shud- 
der with the idea that ‘ now, surely, 
he must be lost for ever!’”’—to revive 
at hearing his feeble shout of discover- 
ed day-light—and then (O fulness of 
delight) running out of doors. to come 
just in time to see the sable phenome- 
non emerge in safety, the brandished 
weapon of his art victorious like some 
flag waved overa conquered citadel! 
1 seem to remember having been told, 
that a bad sweep was once left into a 
stack with his brush to indicate which 
way the wind blew. It was an awful 
spectacle certrinly ; net much unlike 
the old stage direction in Macbeth, 
where the ‘‘Apparition ofa child crown- 
ed, with a tree ir his hand, rises.”’ 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these 
small gentry in thy early rambles, it is 
good to give them a penny. It is bet- 
ter to give him two-pence. If it be 
Starving weather, and to the proper 
troubles of his hard occupation, a pair 
of kibed heels (ne unusual accompani- 
ment) be superadded, the demand on 
thy humanity will surely rise to a tes- 
ter. 

There is a composition, the ground- 





work of which I have understood to be 
the sweet wood ’yclept sassafras. This 
wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and 
tempered with an effusion of milk and 
sugar, hath to some tastes a delicacy be- 
yond the China luxury. I know oot 
bow thy palate may relish it; for my- 
self, with every deference to the judi- 
cious Mr. Read, who hath time out of 
mind kept epena shop (the only one he 
avers in London) for the vending of 
this ‘wholesome beverage,’? on the 
south side of Fleet-street, ag thou ap- 
proxachest Bridge-street—the only Salo- 
pian house.—I\ have never yet adven- 
tured to dip my own particular lip in a 
basin of his commended ingredients— 
a cautious premonition to the olfictories 
constantly whispering to me, that my 
stomach must infallibly, with all due 
courtesy, decline it. YetI have seen 
palates, otherwise not uninstructed in 
dietetical elegances, sup it up with avi- 
dity. 

I know not by what particular con- 
formation of the organ it happens, but 
1 have always found that this composi- 
tion is surprisingly gratifying to the pa- 
late of a young chimney-sweeper— 
whether the oily particles (sassafras is 
slichtly oleaginous) do attenuate and 
soften the fuliginous concretions, which 
are sometimes found (ia dissections) to 
adhere to the roof of the mouth in these 


unfledged practitioners; or whether | 


Nature, sensible that she had mingled 
too much of bitter weod in the lot of 
these raw victims, caused to grow out 
of the earth her sassafras for a sweet 
lenitive—but so it is, that no possible 
taste or odour to the sense of a young 
chimney-sweeper cau convey a delicate 
excitement comparable to this mixture. 
Being penniless, they will yet hang 
their black heads over the ascending 
steam, to gratify one sense if possible, 
seemingly no Jess pleased than those 
domestic animals—cats—when they 
purr over anew found sprig of vale- 
rian. There is something more in 
these sympathies than physopby can 
explicate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth not, 
without reason, that his is the only Solo- 
ptan house; yet be it known to thee, 
reader—if thou art one who keepest 
what are called good hours, thou art 
happily ignorant of the fact—he hatha 
race of industrious imitators, who from 
stalls, and under open sky, dispense the 
same gayoury mess to humbler custom- 
rs, at that dead time of the dawn, when 
(as extremes meet) the rake, reeling 


| home trem his midnight cups, and the 
| hard-handed artisan leaving his bed to 
resume the premature labours of the 
day, jostle, not unfrequently to the 
manifest disconcerting of the tormor, 
for the honours of the pavement.  Itis 
the time when, in summer, between 
the expired and the not yet relumined 
| kitchen-fires, the kennels of our fair 
| metropolis give forth their least satis- 
factory odours. The rake, who wish- 
eth to dissipate his o’er-night vapours 
in more grateful coffee, curses the un- 
genial fume, as he passeth ; but the ar- 
tisan stops to taste, and blesses the fra- 
grant breakfast. 

This is Saloop—the precocious herb- 
woman's darling—the delight of the 
early gardener, who transports his 
| smoking cabbages by break of day from 
Hammersmith to Covent-garden’s famed 
piazza—the delight, and, oh | fear, too 
ofter the envy, of the unpennied sweep. 
Him shouldest thou happily encounter, 
with hia dim visage pendant over the 
grateful steam, regale him with a sump- 
tuous basin (it will cost (hee but three 
half-pennies) and a slice of delicate 
bread and butter (an added half-penny) 
—so may thy culinary fires, eased of 
‘the @’er-charged secretions from thy 
worse placed hospitalities, curl up a 
lighter volume to the welkin—so may 
the descending soot never taint thy cost- 
‘ly well-ingredienced soups—aor the 
edious cry, quick-reaching from street 
to street, of the fired chimney, invite 
the rattling engines from ten adjacent 
parishes, to disturb for a casual scinil- 
lation thy peace and pocket ! 

lam by nature extremely suscepti- 
ble of street affronts; the jeers and 
taunts of the populace ; the low-bred 
triumph they display over the casual 
trip, or splashed stocking, of a gentle- 
man. Yet I can endure the jocularity 
of a young sweep with something more 
than forgiveness. In the last winter 
but one, pacing along Cheapside with 
my accustomed precipitation when | 
walk westward, a treacherous slide 
brought me upon my back in an instant. 
I scrambled up with pain and shame 
enough—yet outwardly trying to face 
it down, as if nothing had happenec—- 
when the roguish grin of one of ‘hese 
young wits encountered me. There 
he stood, pointing me outwith bis dus- 
ky finger to the mob, ar a poor wo- 
man (I suppose his mot in particu- 
lar, till the tears for the exqu-iteness 
of the fun (so he thought it) worked 
themselves out at the corners of his 
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poor red eyes, rec from many a pre- | 
vious weeping, and soot: inflamed, yet 
twinkling through all with such a joy, 
sna'ched out of desolation, that Hlo- 
gaith ——but Hogarth has got bim al- 
ready (how could he miss him >) in the 
March to Finchle, the 


eriuning at pyve- 


man—there he stood,as he stands in the 


picture, irremoveable, as af the yest was 
to last for ever—with such a max- 
imum of glee, minimum of mischief, in 
his mirth—for the grin of a genuine 
sweep bath absolutely no malice in it— 
that | could have been content, if the 
honour of a gentleman micht endure it, 
to have remained his butt and his mock- 
ery tll midni ht 

I im by theory obdurate to the 
ductiven. s of chat are called a tine set 
of teeth. Every par of rosy lips (the 
facies must par lon me ) isa cumet, 
sumably holding such pewels ; but, 
thinks, they shouk l take leave » to “or” 
them as fine lly as possible. The fine 
Jady, or dine centleman, who show me 
them teeth, show me bones. Yet must 
{ confess, that from the mouth of a true 
sweep a displiy (even to ostent. tion) of 
those white and shining ossifie tions, 
strikes meas an agreeable anomaly in 
manners, and an allowable piece of fop- 
pery.  Itas, as when 


A sable ( loud 


Turns forth her silver linmg on the bight 


Itis hhe some remnant of gentry not 
suite extinct ; a badge of better days ; 
r hint of nobility : —and, doubtless, 
ion the obs ating darkness and double 
night of their forlorn disguisement, of- 
tontimes lurketh good bloed, and gentle 
conditions, derived from lost ancestry, 
H und a In ip sed pedigree. 
appronticements of these tender victime 
«ive too much encouragement, I fear, 
to clandesting, and almost infantile ab- 
ductions ; the seeds of civility and true 
courtesy, so often 
young grafts (net otherwise to be ac- 
c sunte -d for) pl: tinly hint at some forced 
loptions ; many noble Rachels mourn- 
ingtor their children, evenin our days, 
countenance the fact ; the tales of fairy- 
spirtiing may shadow a lamentable veri- 
ty, and the recovery of the young Mon- 
tagu be but a solitary instance of 
fortune, out of many irreparable and 
hopeless defilia 1LONS. 
In one of the state-beds at Arundel 


cook 


| encircled orith 
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curtains of delicatest 
crimson, with starry coronets inwoven 
---folded between a pair of sheets whiter 
and softer than the lap where Venus 
lulled Ascanius—was discovered by 
chance, after all methods of search had 
failed, at noon-day, fast asleep, a lost 
chimney-sweeper. The little creature, 
having somehow confounded his pas- 
sace among the intricacies of those lord- 
ly chimneys, by some unknown aper- 


} ture Lad alighted upon this manilicient 


he there saw 


chamber ; 
explorations, was unable to resist the 
delicious invitement to repose, which 
exhibited ; creeping 


SO, 


| between the sheets very quietly, Jana 


se- 


| 
pre =| 
me- | 


his black head upon the pillow, and 
sl pt like a young iloward. 
Such is the account given to the visit- 


ors at the Castle. But I cannot help 


seeming to perce've a contirmation of 


what | have juet hinted at in this story. 
\ high instinct was at work inthe case, 
or Lam mistaken. Is it probable that a 
poor child of that description, with 
Whatever weariness he might be visited, 
would have ventured, under such a pen- 


alty as he would be taught to expert, to | 


uncover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, 


_and deliberately to lay himself down be- 


_ tween them, when the rug, 


or the car- 


_ pet, presented an obvious couch, still 


far above his pretensions—is this pro- 
bable, 1 would ask, if the great power 
of nature, which | contend for, had not 


, been manifested within him, prompting 


un- 


discernible in these | 


Castle, a few years since—under a du- | 


eal canopy—( that seat of the Howards 
is an object of curiosity to visitors, 


ehietly for its beds, in which the late 
Puke was especially a connoisseur)— 


The premature | 


'me that he 


to the adventure ? Doubtless this young 
nobleman (for such my mind misgives 
must be) was allured by 
some memory, not amounting to full 
consciousness, of his condition in infan- 
cy, when he was used to be lapt by his 
mother, or his nurse, in just such sheets 
as he there found, into which he was 
now but creeping back as into his pro- 
per incunabula, and resting place. By 
no other theory, than by this sentiment 
of a pre-existent state (as I may call it,) 


cin | explain a deed so venturous, and, | 


indeed, upon any other system, so in- 
decorous, in this tender, but unseason- 
able, sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jnm Waite was so 
impressed with a belief of metamorpho- 
ses like this frequently taking place, 
that in some sort to reverse the wrongs 
of fortune in these poor changelings, 
he instituted an annual feast of chimney- | 
sweepers, at which it was his pleasure | 
to officiate as host and waiter. It was 


a solemn supper held in Smithfield, up- 


onthe yearly return of the fair of ‘ 
Bartholomew. Cards were issued ; 


and, tired with his tedious | 





wee ek before to. the mocters sweeps in 
and about the metropolis, confining the 
invitation to their younger fry. Now 
and then an elderly tripling would get 
in among us, end be good-ni ituredly 
winked at; but our main body were in- 





garment; but tn general the greatest 
| harmony prevailed, The place chosen 
| Was a convenient spot among the pens, 

at the north side of the fiir, not so far 
distant as to be impers ious to the agree- 
able hubbub of that vanity ; but remote 
| enough not to be obvious to the mter- 
| ruption of every gaping spectator in it. 
The guests assembled about seven. dn 
those little temporary parlours three ta- 
bles were spread with napery, not so 
fine as substantial, and at every board a 
comely hestess presided with her pan 
of hissing sausages. The nostrils ot 
(he young rogues dilated at the savour. 
|James Wuuire, as head waiter, had 
charge of the first table; and myself, 
with our trusty companion Brcop, or- 
dinarily ministered to the other two. 
Vhero was clambering and jostling, you 
may be sure, who should get at the first 
table—for Rochester in his maddest 
days could not have done the humours 
of thescene with more spirit than my 
friend. After some general expression 
of thanks for the honour the company 
had done him, his inaugural ceremony 
was to clasp the greasy waist of old 
dame Ursula (the fattest of the three,) 
that stood frying and fretting, half-bless- 
ing, half-cursing ‘the gentleman,” and 
imprint upon her chaste lips a tender 
salute, whereat the universal host would 
set up a shout that tore the concave 

whilo hundreds of grimming teeth start- 
led the night with their brightness. O 
| it was a pleasure to see the sable younk- 
ers lick in the unctuous meat, with his 
more unctuous saying—how he wouid 
fit the tit bits to the puny mouths, re- 
serving the lengthier links for the se- 
niors—how he would intercept a mor- 
sel even inthe jaws of some young des- 
perado, declaring it ‘must to the pan 
again to be browned, for it was not fit 
for a gentleman's eating’’-- how he 
| would recommend this slice of white 
| bread, or that piece of kissing-crust, to 
la tender juvenile, advising them all to 
i have a care of cracking their teeth,--+ 


fantry. One unfortonate wight, indeed. 
|) who, relying upon his di isky suit, had 
intruded himself into our party, but hy 
| tokens was providentially discovered in 
| time to be no chimney-sweeper (all is 
| not soot which looks $0, ) Was qu oited 
| out of the presence with univers: y in- 
dignation; as not havi ing on the wecding 
| 

| 








ee ei acee 








which ** were there best patrimouy”’+-- 
how genteelly he woul deal wbout the 
sinall ale, as if it were wine, naming the 
brewer, and protesting, U it were 
good, he should lose ther custom; with 
a special recommendation to * wipe the 
lip before drinking.” Then we had 
our toasts—'T he King,’’—the “Cloth” 
—which, whether they undersiocd or 
not, was equally diverting and flattering; 
—and for acrowning senuinent, which 
never failed, ** May the Brush super- 
sede the Laurel.” All these, and tity 
other fancies, which were rather {it 
than comprehended hits 
would he utter, standing upon tables 
and prefacing every sentiment with a 
** Gentlemen, give me leave to propose 


by guesi-, 


fort to those young orphan: ; every 
new and then stufling into his mouth 
(for it did not do to be squeamish on 
these occasions) indiscriminate pieces 
of those recking sausages, which pleas- 
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is! 


| geous peace with the Allies whenever he; second, after the battle of Wagram. I then 


not } 


lence lis ihrove and the metrepolis. 


thought proper, or were convinced that his | 


downufal was at hand, and therefore he wish- 
ed to spend the last weeks of his imperia! 
dignity in enjoyment and ease. A new con 
scription had been ordered, and the legisla- 
tive body had been dismissed; but these 
were signs of his existence, not of his acti- 
vily. 


vaders crossed the Rhine, and, rapidly ap- 
proaching Paris, threatened to destroy at 
On 


sudden his couduct experienced a sudden 


a 


| 
| 


Indolent, at least in appearauce, he | 
’ ‘ : : . | 
remaiaed buried in pleasure, whilst the in- 


| 


change—his tace assumed his deep and ha- | 


| bitually thoughtful givom—this attention was 


once more entirely engrossed by the cares 


| due to his armies—and every day witnessed 


: | wew reviews of regiments in the Place du} 
so and so,” which was prodigious come | 


ed them mightly, and was the savourest | 
part, youmay believe, of the entertain- | 


ment. 


Golden lads and lasses marist, 
48 chimney sierpers, come to dusime 


Janes Waite is extinct, and with 
him these suppers have lons ceased. 
He carried away with him half the fun 
of the world when he died—of my 
World at least. His old clients lock for 
him among the pens ; and missing him, 
reproach the altered feast cf St. B r- 
tholomew, and the glory of Smitntieid 
departed for ever. 

BONAPARTE AND HIS FAMILTAR. 

The following singular story was circula- 
ted almost immediately after the fall of Na- 
poleon, and with the credulous obtained 
ready belief :— 

Ever since the retreat of Napoleon across 
the Rhine, aad his return to his capital, a vi- 
sible change had been observed in his habits 
and his conduct. Instead of wearing the 
livery of woe for the discomfiture of his plans 
of ambition, he had dismissed his usual 
thoughtfulness ; smiles played on his lips, 
and cheerfulness sat on his brow. His man- 
ners had become light and easy, and his 
conversation lively. Business seemed to 
have lost its charms for him, he sought for 
amusement and picasure, and, like another 
hero of an inferior rank, whenever his epir- 
its sunk, he had recourse to the sparkling 
cup, to * raise them high with wine.” Bails 
and entertainments succeeded each other, 
and the Parisians began to fancy either Na- 
peleon was certain of making an advanta- 





Carrousel. Sicep could no! 
wakefui eyes, and his wonted activity, i 
which perhaps no other mortal ever equal- 
led him, was displayed with more energy 
than ever. All the time he could spare from 
his armies and cabinet, he bestowed on the 
Staite Council. 
beiween his present and past conduct could 
not fail to excite a powerful agitation in the 
minds of the Parisians, and to make them 
strive to trace a change so abrupt in the 
manners of the Exmperor, to its true cause . 


onger seal his | 


So striking an opposition | 


granted you four years more, to terminate 
the conquest of Europe, or to make a gene- 
ral peace; threatening, that if you did not 
perform one of these two things, IT would 
withdraw my protection from you. Now I 
am come, for the third and last time, to 
warn you, that you have but three months 
tu complete the execution of your designs, 
or to comply with the proposal of peace 
which are offered you by the Alhes; if you 
do not achieve th: 
er, all will be over with you—so remember 
it well.”— Napoleon then expostulated with 
him to obtain more time, on the plea that it 
was impossible, in so short a space, to re- 
conquer what he had lost, or to make peace 
on honourable terms. ‘ Do as you please, 
but my resolution is not to be shaken by en 
treaties, nor otherwise, and I go.” He 
opened the door, the Emperor followed, en- 
treating him, but to no purpose; the red 
man would not stop any longer. He went 
away, casting on his Imperial Majesty acon- 


one, or accede to the oth- 


temptuous look, and repeating, in a stern 
voice * three months—no longer.” Napole- 


_on made no reply ; but his fiery eyes darted 


but tothe still greater astonisliment of the | 


whole city, the report ofan interview of Na- 
poleon with his genius, under the shape of a 
mysterious red man, transpired. The gen- 
tleman from whom this Curious communica- 
tion was received, beard it related, with the 
following particulars, on the first of Janua- 
ry, at Paris, where he spent the whole of 
the winter :—The Ist of January, 1814, ear- 
ly in the morning, Napoleon shut himself up 
in his cabinet, bidding Count Mole, then 
Counsellor of State, and since Grand Judge 
of the Empire, remain in the next room, and 
to hinder any person whatever from trou- 
bling him, while he was occupied in his ca- 
binet. He leoked more thoughtful than 
usual. Ife had not long retired to his study 
when a tall man, dressed all in red, applied 
to Mole, pretending that he wanted to speak 
to the Emperor. He was answered, that it 
was not possible. ‘* I must speak to him; 
go and tell him that it is the red man that 
wants him, and he will admit me.” Awed 
by the imperious and commanding tone of 
that strange personage, Mole obeyed re- 
Juctlantiy, and trembling, executed his dan- 
gerous errand. ‘ Let him io,” said Bona- 
parte sternly. Prompted by curiosity, Mole 
listened at the door, and overheard the fol- 
lowing curious conversation :--The red man 
said, “ This is the third time of my appari- 
tion before vou; the first time we met was 
in Egypt, at the battle of the Pyramids. The 





fury, and he returned sullenly into his cabi- 
net, which he did not leave the whole day 
Such were the reports that were spread in 
Paris, three months before the fall of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, where they caused an un- 
usual sensation, and created a superstitious 
belief among the people, that he had dealings 
with infernal spirits, and was bound to fulfil 
their will, or perish. What is more remark- 
able, in three months the wonderful events 
justified the red man’s words completely 

more unfortunate than Casar, or Henry IV. 
of France, these presages did but foretell 
his ruin, and not his death. Who the man 
really was who visited Napoleon, in a red 
dress, has never been known ; but that such 
a person obtained an interview with him 
seems to be placed beyond a doubt. Even 
the French papers, when Bonaparte was de- 
posed, recurred to the fact, and remarked, 
that his mysterious visitant’s prophetic threat 
had been accomplished, 


THE HERMIT IN FRANCE. 
Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ; 
To reise the thought and touch the heart be thine! 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing. 
POPE. 

Cri Bono? said] to myself, on entering a 

double line of carriages in my cabriolet, where 


Isat mentally alone amongst thousands, ob- 


| serving the gay world, and asking myself te 


what purpose, for what good end was all this 
pomp, parade, competing, rivaling, throng- 
ing and pressing forward to the end of a long 





alley, just to turn, and turn, and turn again; | 


juntil either the head was turned gid fy, the 
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imagination fatigued, no right put an end t 





the contest betwixt reigning beauties, and the 
civil war of out-dressing each other? What 
warm complex.ons! sun-bright eyes! glossy 
tresses! proudly nodding plumes ! what witch- 
craft and enchantments! what fatal glances! 
inclinations (both of the head and heart) to 
rether with 

* Becks and winks and wreathed smiles 

* Sich as bloom on Hebe’s cheek, 

* Aut lone to dwell in dimples sicek.” 

“¢ Lovely ladies! spare an old man,” thought 
| to myself 


nare was laid for me, time had cooled the te 


The thought was vain, no silken 


ver of my passions, and | was no longer un ler 
the wand of the enchantress. But tor what 
A host of vehicles of al 


descriptions, open and closed, drawn by sin- 


a3 all this bustle? 


gle horses, pairs, fours and sixes, horsemen 
and lverymen, plebeians and patricians, both 


sexes, and all kinds of style! 


the French lan- 
daus, vis avis, coach, chariot aud demue for- 
tune, the phaeton and cabriolet, the German 
barouche, sociable, half cart, and char a ban, 
the me durd Anglais in his tandem, jight maul 
with four in hand, the curricle, gig, tilbury, 
dennet, and Irish car, the horsemen of all de- 
scriptions, military and cavilians, amazons, 
intrepids, &c. ‘The countless crowds of fovt 
passengers, opening the broad eye of curiosity 
on the triumphant ones borne on fortune’s 
wheels, or parading their prancing steeds, 
whilst looks of envy are flung on them by 
the weak, not unmingled with regards of pity 
from the sage, if such a one there be either in 
the lengthy cavalcade, or the mtautry popula- 
tion of Paris, poured out upon tins fashiona- 
ble pot ? 


ked sabre charging the disobedient coachman 


Why is the gen-d’armes with na- 


who attempts to break the lime, or marshal 
ling the carriages mn order with as much im- 
portance as ih he were a field marshal himesels ; 
raising his cauntlet and pornting to what part 
of the procession the velicle must move :-— 
Why (as in all pleasures, pageantries and 
processions im Paris) thts inilitarv array min 
gled with the peacetul people CGruard: on 
foot stationed in the Elysian ficlds !!! 
ted ordershes at the gates ot the Bows de Bou- 


lozne. An active police in disguise, slipped 


Sloun- 


in amongst the giddy mob, with open eurs, 
inquiring looks, and all the wiles and snares 
of espornage ? Would it be thus in our Sun- 
day Hyde-park? moour St. Jame’s mall? in 
the tranquil walks or rides of the Regent’: 
park, or im any similar place tor exercise and 
recreation? No—ye blessed powers who 
gave us liberty, preserve it long unbroken and 
unaltered to oar children’s children, and until 
time has runitscareer! Is there a drawing 
room? a novice might enquire—a race ?—a 
?..-None o! 
those; it 1s merely an annual driving aud ri- 


fair ?-—a fete champetre ea review 


ding up and down, to be looked at by the 
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luumble pedestrian, admired or censured by 
the children of fashion, to gaze on beaux and 





helles, to see the last fashions, the new equi- 
pages, fine horses, and (often borrowed tor the 
occasion) equipages of the bean monde. It ts 
a thing like our Sunday-park, but performed, 
not on the day of rest and relaxation from teil 
in England, the Sabbath, but on three succes- 
sive days, in the most soleinn season o! the 
year, that which is consivered as atime ot 
abstinence and prayer, of fasting aud penance, 
on the last week in Lent, oue day of which ts 
Good Friday; and this too in a Catholic 
country, and under the eyes of his most Chris- 
tian Majesty. Nor is this modish usage, this 
most gaudy display, this diversified competi- 
torship jor the plan of eleyance, of recent 
date ; it preceded and has outlived the Revo- 
lution; halfa century bas not treuched pou 
its performance, stolen one feather from fan- 
cy’s Wing, or clipped them so as to diminish 
its airy flights. Still this insipid going up and 
down, with no fixed object in view, holds its 
place in ‘ashiou’s customs, 

Phere was a time when royalty and nobili- 
ty lent a sanction, and afforded an example to 
the gentry and humbler classes, by going in 
staie to a convent where evening serviee was 
performed. ‘This place of worship was situa- 
ted at the termination of a long avenue be vond 
the Barriere of Paris, passing through the 
well wooded, attractive C hamps Elysees. Vhis 
ceremony has ceased; no one ali¢hts from 
the voiture to visit a place of prayer; the 
orm «i going and coming is performed, but 
the purpose has vanished entirely. ‘There 
are, however, many interested in the contmu- 
ation of Longchamp; many whose turn ts 
served by this annual procession; numbers 
who make it a pretext for obtaining presents 5 
very many to whem bad weather on this oc- 
easionis fatal. The nullmer, the mantua-ma- 
ker, the modiste, the tailor, hatter, plumas- 
sier, aruifieral lower maker, jeweller, peritu- 
mer, and hair dresser, all are benefitted to a 
hich degree, by the display of art on this occa- 
sion; the conuturiere and marchancde de modes 
travel from tasty Bravsels, and from all parts 
of Flanders ta eatch fashion at the Promenade 
le Longchamp; the robe makers quit the 
provincial towns aude ties of France, and set 
off from her naritime and other frontiers, tor 
The French 
tres--maker from London, nay even our own 


the same wnporlant purpose 


country women, also quit home to ptek up the 
airs of Paris, the very ultimate bon gout in 
these memorable days, previous to which the 
Parisian smip, and Mademoiselle Fanchon, 
the decorator of human shapes, rack their ima- 
yination fora fresh cut, or a novel name, to 
make something extravagantly stylish go 
down nor are those in the millinery line be- 
hind hand with them in their inventive pow- 
ers, the pleasing rug which hangs round an 











elegant of the class in the form of an opera 
dancer, asingerat one of the theatres, or 
some other thfatrical charmer, must have a 
new carriage and horses for Longchamp, 
something captivating in the jewellery way, 
nay, even the faithful wife cannot allow these 
days of dressinz and parading to pass without 
a cachmere,---destructive article to the fond 
hu-bauad’s ) urve !---which must cover her well 
shaped shoulders, at this meeting of the gra- 
ces, or asuperb pelisse, with hat and feathers 
to correspond, else will her good spouse not 
meet with corresponding affection; she will 
neither love, honour, nor obey, since high fea- 
ther is absolutely necessary to the perform- 
ance of these rare duties. Lastly, thoze who 
wish to see anito be seen, those who have 
dauchters to bring to the matrimonial mar- 
ket, or widows who prefer flowers to weeds, 
sport all the productions of Flora, admirably 
imitated, in their pretty chapeauz, or laced 
und adorned caps, whilst they too bloom in 
promise, aud premise to bloom as long as the 
slippery hand ot time will permit. 

Were | asked if there was no vanitv on a 
court day, ail uncourtly as the question is, I 
should uot say no; but then a purpose is an- 
swered, respect is paid where it is due, to our 
-overe.gn ; promotion may be obtained by it ; 
usage prescribes to our nobility the being pre- 
sent at court. Should a Frenehman further 
demand uf there was no expense and pride ex- 
hibited in our Sunday parks, I could not cor- 
rectly reply by anezative, but air and exer- 
cise form a motive for frequenting this resort 
of bon ton, fashion stands not haughtily and 
overbearingly alone ; at the gate oi Len-ing- 
ton-vardens, or on the margin of the Serpen- 
tine-river, the season which is selected tor the 
amusement derived from the park and gar- 





dens is that of buds and blossoms, of the length- 
ened sun, of declining spring, and insipient 
summer, so that health may be benefited, 
whilst trade derives a source of wealth from 


fushion’s frivolities, in addition to which ec.n- 
sideration, the people's good, (a thing never 
lost sight of m Old England) walks parrt pas- 
su on the same path with the rich, the pros- 
perous and the magn:ficent. The hack can- 
ters by the blood horse whose rider bears a 
coronet; the honest industrious trader. the 
laborious mechanic is unassailed in his eleva- 
ted foot-path, free fom interruption, distinct, 
; and independent, without the menacing of a 
| half soldier half police man, a mounted or dis- 
mounted gen d’arme; he enjoyed his weekly 
holiday which relieves and rewards him for 
the toil of his working days. To younger and 
to better heads than mine IJ have to decide the 
advantages of Longchamp, and to place it on 
a parallel line with our park; I have seen it 
in my youth and in declining years, and it 
could never yet fill either the mind or the eye 
"of Tue Hermit ABROAD. 
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——— 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
| From Cumberland’s Memoirs. | 

I think our first meeting chanced to be at 
the British Cotfee House; when we came to- 
gether, we were specdily coalesced, and I be- 
lieve he forgave me for all the little fame] 
had got by the success of the West Indian, 
which had put him to some trouble, for it was 
not his nature to be unkind, and | had soon 
an opportunity of convincing him how meapa- 
ble I was of harhouriug resentment, and how 
zealously I took my share in what concerned 
his interest and reputation. That he was tan- 
tasticaily and whims:caliy vain ali the worli 
knows, but there was no setiled aad inherent 
maiice in his heart. He was teuacious toa 
ridiculous extreme of certain pretensions, that 
did not, and by nature could not, belong to 
him, and at the same time inexcusalbly care- 
less of the fame, which he had powers io com- 
mand. His table-talk was, as Garrick aptiv 
compared it, like that of a parrot, wluist he 
wroie like Apollo; he had gleams of eioe- 
queuce, and at times a majesty of thought, but 
in zeneral his tongue and his pen had two ve- 
ry different styles of talking. What foibles 
he had took pains to conceal, the good quali- 
ties of his heart were too frequently obscured 
by tie carelessness of his conduct, and the tr- 
volity of his manner. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was very goudto him, and would have drilled 
him into better trim aud oriler ior society, if 
he would have been amenable, for Reynolds 
was a periect gentleman, had good seuse, great 
propriety with all the social attributes, and 
all the graces of hospitality, equal to any man. 
He well kuew how to appreciate men of tal- 
ents, and how near akin the Muse of poetry 
was to that art, of which he was so eminent a 
master. From Goldsmith he caught the sub- 
ject of his famous Ugolino; what aids he got 
from others, if he got any, were worihily be- 
stowed and happily applied. 

There is something in Goldsmith’: prose, 
that to my ear is uncommonly sweet and har- 
monious; it is clear, simple, easy to be unver- 
stood; we never wantto read this period 
twice over, except for the pleasure it bestows : 
obscurity never calls us back to a repetition 
of it. ‘That he was a poet there is no doubt, 
but the paucity of his verses does not allow us 
to rank him in that high station, where his 
genius might have carried him. There must 
be bulk, variety and grandeur of design to 
constitute a first-rate poet. The Deserted 
Village, Traveller and Hermit are all speci- 
meus beautiful assuci, but they are only birds 
ezgs on a string, and eggs of small birds too. 
One great magnificent whole must be accom- 
plisiied before we can pronounce upon the 
maker to be the ’s wamtn:. Pope himself never 
earned this title by a work of any magnitude 
but his Hlomer, and that being a translation 
only constitutes hins an accomplisbed versifier. 























Distress drove Goldsmith upon undertakings, 
neither congenial with his studies, nor worthy 
of his talents. [remember him, when in his 
chamber iv the Temple, he showed me the 
beg.umning of his Animated Nature; it was 
with a ugh, such as genius draws, when hard 
necessity diverts it from its bent to drudg« 
for bread, and talk of birds and beasts and 
creeding things, which Piddock’s show-mau 


would have done as well. Poor fellow, he 


hardly knew an ass from amo e, nor atu key | 
| what he was iy compulsion. 


from a goose, but when he 
ble. 


aw .t on the ta- 
But publishers hate poetry, and Pater 
noster-Row is not Parnassus. Eventhe siczh- 
ty Doctor Hill, who was not a very delicate 
ieeder, could not make a dinner of tie press 
‘ul by a happy trausformation into Hannah 
Glass he turned limzelf mto a couk, and sold 
receipts for made dishes to all the savoury 
readers in the kingdom. Then indeed the 
press acknowledzed him second in fame only 
to Jolin Bunyan, his feasts kept pace in sale 
with Nelson’s teasts, and when his own name 
was fuirly written out of credit, he wrote him- 
seif into immortalily ander an alias. Now 
though necessity, or | should rather say the 
desire of finding money for a masquerade, 
drove Gliver Goldsmith upon abridging histo 
mes and turn.ug Butioon into English, yet I 
much doubt it without that spur le would ev- 
er have put his Pegasus into action; no, if he 
nad been rich, the world would have been 
poorer than it 1s by the loss of all the trea- 
sures of his genius and the contributions of his 
pen. 


Who will say that Johnson himself would 
have been such a champion in literature, such 
a front-rank soldier in the fields of fame, if he 
had not beon pressed into the service, and 
driven on to glory with the bayonet of sharp 
necessity pointed at his back? If fortune had 
turned him into a field of clover, he would 
have laid down and rolled in it. The mere 
manuel labour of writing would not have al- 
lowed his lassitude and love of ease to have 
taken the pen out of the inkhorn, unless the 
cravings of hunger had reminded him that he 
must fill the sheets before he saw the table 
cloth. He mght indeed have knocked down 
Osbourne for a blockhead, but he would have 
knocked him down with a folio of his own wri- 
tings. He would perhaps have been the dic- 
tator of a club, and wherever he sate down to 
conversation, there must have been the splash 
of strong bold thought about him, that we 
might still have had a collectanea after his 
death ; but of prose I guess not much, of works 
of labour none, of fancy perhaps something 
more, especially of poetry, which under fa- 
your I conceive was not his tower of strength. 
] think we should have had his Rasselas at all 
evenis, for he was likely enough to have writ- 
ten a Vollaire, and brought the question to the 
test, if infidelity is any aidto wit. Ap orator 











be must have been; not unprobable a parli- 
mentarian, and, if such, certainly an opposi- 
tionists, for he preferred to talk against the 
tide. He would indubitably have been no 
member of the Whig Club, no partisan of 
‘iume, no believer of Macpherson ; he would 
have put up prayers for early rising, and laid 
in bed all day, and with the most active re- 
suiutions possible been the most indolent mor- 
tal living. He was a good man by nature, a 
great man by genius, we are now to enquire 


Jolinson s firet sty le was naturally energetic, 
lus uitddle siyle was turgid to a fault, lus lat- 
ter style was softened down and harmonized 
iuto periods, uiore tunelul and more intelligi- 
ble. 
Was not easily provoked ito exertion; the 


His exccuuon was rapid, yet his mind 


variety We fiud in his writings was not the va- 
riety of choice arising trom the impulse oi his 
proper genius, but tasks imposed upon him by 
the dealers im ink, and contracts on his part 
submitted to in satisiaction ef the pressing 
calls o: hungry want, for, painful as it is to 
relate, | have heard that ilustrious scholar 
assert (and le never varied irom the truth of 
fact) that he subsisted luimselt for a considera- 
ble space of time upon the scanty pittance of 
jour-pence hali-penuy per day. How melan- 
choliy to reflect that his vast trunk and stimu- 
lating apeuute were to be supported by wha 

will varely teed the weaned intant! Less, 
much less, than Master Betty has earned in 
one night, Would have cheered the mighty 
mind, aud maimtuimed the athletic body of 
>amuei Johnson in comfort and abundance tor 
atwelvewouth, Alas! | am uot fit to paint 
his character; nor is there ueed of it; Adiam 
mortuus loguitur : every man who can buy a 
book, has bought a Boswell; Johnson is known 
to all the readiwg world. I also knew him 
well, respected hun highly, loved him sincere- 
ly; 1t was never my chance tosee him in 
those moments o: moroseness and 11] humour, 
which are imputed to him, perhaps with truth, 
for who would slander him? But I am not 
warranted by any experience of those hu- 
mours to speak of him otherwise than of a 
iriend who always met me with kindness, and 
from whom I never separated? without regret. 
When I sought his company he had no capri- 
cious excuses for withholding it, but lent him- 
self{to every invitation with cordiality, and 
brought good humour with him, that gave life 
to the circlé he was in. He presented him- 
seli always in his fashion of apparel ; a brown 
coat with flowing bob wig was the style of his 
wardrobe, but they were in perfectly good 
trim, and with the jadies, which he generally 
met, he had nothing of the slovenly philoso- 
pher about him; he fed heartily, but not vo- 
raciously, and was extremely courteous in his 
commendations of any dish, that pleased his 
palate, 
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| 
| Lives there a being who has not 


STANZAS W RITTEN FOR A S( ‘RAP | Some kindher feelings in the breast r. 


BOOK, 
Addressed to M. N.M.. 


* A willing holocaust, I come.”——Shellev. 


Stay little book, e’en T must bring 
(Though humble, as I call it mine) 
And cast my worthless offering, 
Upon the base of beauty’s shrine 
for I unused to touch the chords, 
In dalliance light—to Ladies’ gay, 
Cannot express by feeble words, 
Half that my vaulting soul would say. 


Yet wake ! thou slumbering lyre and breathe 


} A treasur’d one. --a sacred spot 
} Which above all he loves the best ? 
| Who thinks not of the scenes behind. 


| As pilgrims whereso’er they roam ? 
| True---many a sunnier climne we fiad, 


; But ne’era place so dear as home. 


Thine is the glow of heart and brow, 
| Thy path, is lit by pleasures smile 
And all that fondness ean bestow, 
But serves thy pastime to beruile, 

I wonder not to her thee sigh, 
To leave a joyous world like this, 

To bid adieu, to each dear tie, 


The strain to which thou once wert strung; | That forms thy sum of happiness, 


Tho’ deaden’d now, the verdant wreath 
That blooming ’round thy wives clung 
Still | would have thee once more wake 
As when fond hopes were smiling bright, 
But ah! the halcyon, sunshine break 

Of those fair days, is clos’d in night. 

Wilt thou not wake ?—the elfort’s vain! 
‘Thy strains, are echoings of the past 

{ cannot bear to hear again 

A spell of rleom, Is o’er thee cast. 

“DP were well to let the live, and never 
Rouse nor waken more thy sleep--- 
Peace then’! thy strings be mute for ever, 
‘Their murmurings are tuo sad and deep. 


Friendship has left me but its mask, 

And Love thou cure’d, dissembling flame 
Not for thy blandishments. IT ask 

No treacherous joys, from thee [ claim 
Thou fond, false mockery of the soul--- 
Why unto man, wast thou e’er given 

J spurn thy weak and base controul, 
Aud thus, atonce thy chains are riven--- 
Lady beheve me, 1 were biest--- 

Did poesy to me belong ; 

With the sweet muses power imprest, 
Md raise to thee a worther song. 

Alas! then me, some happier Bard 
Whose Lyre is twin’d with roses red, 
Must gently touch the thrilling chord 


The flowers of mine have droop’d---are dead 


Yes Lady and the one, who now 
Amid these leaves enrolls his name, 
Secks not the laurel for lis brow, 
Nor heeds the rabble shout of fame, 
Give him then this, an humble lot, 
(Fame’s but amomentary cry,) 

In shady glen---a lowly cot, 

Happy to live---content to die! 


No pompous stone to mark where lay 
The wretch beneath who once had been, 
No tribute to denote his clay, 

from the still homes, of other men, 
Save a poor wish, for some lone grove, 
‘With green turf blooming o’er his head, 
And weeping willows branch above, 

To cast its shadows on bis bed. 


| Well we must fade---and die---and rot! 
| The Bard who loftiest lays has sung, 
| Sinks to his rest, unwept,---forgot ! 
| Commingied the * vile herd.” among. 
| So too the Patriot's hallow'd clay 

Who met his fate, in battle hour, 
| And shrunk not from the wild affray, 


| B’en when the death clouds darkly lower. 


Tow many die, alas unknown! 
| Not one, their vulcant deeds to tell; 
| To whom no monumental stone, 
| Shall point to where they bravely feil, 
| But what a bliss to those who die, 
| And falling echo glory’s shout, 
| Oh! who would not thus rather le, 
\ ‘Than meanly live, life’s taper out. 


By Heaven! the sod cannot exclude, 


| The sacred memory of those, 

| The brave, the virtuous, and the good 

| Who calmly slumber in repose, 

The warriors grave—-is holy ground 

His destiny---a glorious doom, 

| Fach gallant seul, reverses his mind, 
And every honest heart’s---his tomb. 


Delusive dreams deceive no more, 
| What matters it to those who sleep, 
| When the * dull round of life” is o’er, 
/ Whether or not for them we weep? 
‘The heart lies pulseless in the tomb, 
Death's dread appeal we may not wave, 
Why meet we then our fate with gloom, 


| Oblivion centres in the grave. 
} 


| What different scenes doth time create, 
In every change, be joy for thee--- 

| Contentment in a future state, 

)(Tho" I, that tune may never see) 

' But when in sulitary mood, 

| In casement lone, by moonlight dim, 

Visions of by-gone hours obtrude--- 

| Perchance, thou may’st remember him, 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 
Giver of glowing light! 
Though but a God of other days, 
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The kings and sages of wiser ages 
Suilllive and gladden in thy genial rays, 


Xing of the tuneful lyre ! 
Still poets’ hymns to thee belong ; 
Though lips are cold whereon, of old, 


Thy beams all turn'd to worshipping and song 


Lord of the dreadful bow! 
None triumph now for Python’s death, 


But thou dost save from hungry grave 
The life that hangs upon a summer breath. 


Father of rosy day ! 
No more thy clouds of incense rise, 
But waking flow’s, at morning hours, 


Breathe out their sweets to meet thee in the 


skies. 


God of the Delphic fane! 


No more thou hearest to hymns sublime, 


But they wil leave, on winds at eve, 
A solemn echo to the end of time. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


BY W. G. SIMMS, E&Q. 


Why, loneliness and grief be mine, when ali 


of hope has fled— 


The lamp should surely cease to shine, when 


all its oil is shed; 


Or, if a feeble blaze it gives, its lustre is 


alone, 


A ray that serves to say it lives, tho’ all its 


light be gone. 


Thou should’st not strive to charm my soul 


with visions that must fly— 


Like clouds that from the morning roll, be- 


neath the eastern sky: 


These dreams may tempt, but cease to lend, 


a lasting hope to joy, 


And should they with my bosom blend, 


*twould be, but to destroy, 


Then cease to form the feature bright, that 


truth must still deny — 


And he shou'd know the morning’s light, 


who's felt each change of sky ; 


The sweets with which thou would’st allure, 


are like the dreams of sleep, 


That tempt the wand’rer to the shore, thea 


hurl him in the deep. 
THE STAR OF LIFE. 
BY W. G. SIMMS, ESQ. 
The Star of Life is shining, 
The damps of Night are fled ; 
No more thy heart is pining, 
O’er scenes of pleasure dead. 
Go, sport in frolic bow’r, 
Go, bask ‘neath fur:une’s pow’r, 
There yet may come an hour, 
When Time his blights shall shed 


Go give to fortune’s minion, 
The heart I thought but mine : 


_—" 
ma 
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f prowliy burst the pinion, 
That bound me to your sbrine. 

Tho’ life’s unfolding measure 

“No longer wakes to pleasure, 

Yat Feeling’s mad‘ning treasure, 
Is sweet, compared to thine. 


For memory oft shall tell thee 
Of rows perchance forgot : 
And former thoughts impel thee, 

‘To sorrow o'er my lot— 
That but for thee, a heaven 
To early morn had given, 

An] tinred with light, the even 

That now—is but a blot. 





GAZETTE AND ATHEN ZUM. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, February 17. 


Doctor Godmon’s Lecture.-—Published for 


the students of Rutger’s College. HH. Ste- 


venson, 1827. 

Although this discourse has been some 
time before the public, yet we cannot re- 
fuse it a passing notice. It bears so true an 
indication of fine renius and cultivated taste 
that of itself it ts sufficient to establish the 
reputation of its author, asa man of first 
rate abilities. What a beautiful description 


° 


of chil lhood is the following : 

The cond:tion of childhood or adolescence 
All sen- 
sations are new, all scenes are inviting; 
every object isa source of gratification to 
enriosity. The number and rapidity of our 


is the spring-tide of our existence. 


sensations keep up a continual succession of 


images in the mind; and one so immediately 
displaces the other, that whether painful or 
pleasurab'e, they soon disappear; the bours 
fleet away with wineed swiftucss. not count- 
ed though deeply felt; not individually pro- 
ductive of remarkable consequences,—-but 
for ever after treasured in the memory, as 
the times of peculiar happiness ; as the days 
long gone by—as the golden age of life, for 
ever fled. 
Nor is the following less beautiful : 


To this period succeds that of beginning 
maturity, when the body acquires its full 
groth, and the slender and awkward boy 
imperceptibly changes to the vigorous and 
eraceful man. His piping and treble voice, 
passing through various irregularities, as- 
surnes that sonorous strength of intonation so 
well befitting his condition. he cavities 
d by exter- 

His brow 
becomes elevated; his eyes more deeply 
seated in their sockets; ' 
broader and higher, and the passions and 


of his skull, previously un:na 
nal prominences, now expand. 


workings of his mind hecome imprinted up- | 


on his countenance. The rosy, unmeaning, 


and frolic expressions of his visage are gone : 


his cheeks are | 


| his aut Is tnougniiul and serimus. Liuse wie 
were familiar with bim as a child, expert- 
euce an awkward restraint in addressing 
him: his parents are conscious of a change 
without being able to define it. His very 
who nursed aud cherished him 


mother, 
through all his infantile troubles, learns to 
listen to him with respect, and look upon hin 
with reverence. 
his station as a member of the great human 


Heuceforth, he assimes 


family, responsible for his actions svicly to 
his country and bis God! 

The approach of his sister to the same pe- 
riud of existence, is marked by analogous 
chauges in external appearance, not so stri- 
king for their magnitude as from their pe- 
culiar character. The whole expression ts 
wonderfully altered ;—there is a singular 
' addition of loveliness to features which may 





have previously been considered uninterest- 
iny and even repulsive. The step, the voice 
and gestures all declare, that “ Nature’s 
last, best work,” bas assumed allher charms 
and is no longer to be approached, except 





with that homage which her loveliness and 
innocence never fail to inspire, especially 
when their natural power is augmented, by 
that cultivation of mind which imparts vig- 
our to intelligence, and tenfold attraction to 
beauty. 

A fine description of the Summer and the 
Autumn of life follows. After carrying man 
to the grave, our author thus comments ; 


We have thus, in a cursory manner, fol- 
lowed man from the cradle to the grave; 
but we are well aware that few persons are 
permitted to ex pericnce all the seasons and 
changes we have described. Accident and 
disease are daily destroying vast numbers of 
our race in every stage of existence— bid- 
ding us to look for more enduring happiness 
than can be founded on so frail a tenure as 
human life. It is, however, a fact, that our 
fondness for life increases in exact propor- 
tion as life diminishes in value. In the early 
part of our existence, death is braved, and 
danger courted, as if life were of slight ac- 
count, or could not readily be lost. Death 
is not feared, because to the young it seems 
distant and improbable. In maturity, we 
are more cautious, havicg learned something 
ofthe true value of life, and feel more con- 
vincingly the probabilities of losing it. But 
in extreme old age, when all enjoyments 
are at an end, we cling to the cup to the last, 
and drain it to the bitterest dregs—even 
then relinquishing it solely from inability to 
retain it still longer at our lips. : 





From Doctor Godman’s eloquent defence 
of his favourite science, Inatumy, we ex- 
tract the following spirited passage. 

Seeing then that man must die—that the 








ari, and untodust (ou scali piu’ what 
are we to think of those, who are so resrtict- 
ed in their modes of thinking, as to feel and 
express towards the cultivators of our glon- 
ous scienee, prejudices worthy of the most 
unenlightened times? Well imformed upon 
almost all other subjects, vast numbers ot 
men appear to shun information upon this 
like children, who he shuddering all night 
ata shadow upon the wall, fearing to ap 
proach it closely and dispel thew ule ter 


f 


anatomy with barbarousuess and cruelty. 


rors. Such persons associate the idea ¢ 


They regard the man who strew the plain 
with thousands of dead, immolated for the 
eratification of his ambition—as a hero, 
worthy of laurels and applouse—while they 
view the devoted student of our science al- 
most with disgust, and are ever ready to join 
in the clamour against him as a violator of 
the repose of the tomb; a disturber of the 
dead. Strangest of all, this happens ina 
christian land--where devout and faithful 
min'sters of the gospel are daily engaged in 
declaring that the soul ts immortal—the bo- 
dy corruptible and evanescent, and the Cre- 
ator omnipotent! 


But, as to the repose of the tomb---the dis- 
turbance of the dead---it is mockery of com- 
mon sense, and totally absurd: if impngns 
the verity of the religion we believe most 
holy---it is an indignity offered to the char- 
acter of the Supreme! What avails your 
profound interments---your #ix feet of earth 
---or iron coffins or leaden shrouds? The 
moment life departs, every breeze that blows 
wafts myriads of insects to the feast---they 
deposit their eggs unseen by the friends who 
watch at the side of the corpse. Committed 
with the body to the earth, they are dormant 
only ull sufficient heat is evolved by putre- 
faction to call them into activity; then they 
feed to fatness on the rankling corse ; and 
when ready to assume their perfect shape, 
work their way to the surface, and wing 
their flight to repeat a similar process upon 
other dead. Tell us then of the repose of 
the tomb---when the bodies we so earefully 
deposit in earth are not only dissolved by the 
chemical affinities of their own elements, 
but serve as food to myriads of insects, and 
are, sooner or later, carried abroad upon the 
four winds of heaven. Grant that every 
precaution be taken, and that we pile de- 
fences around these perishing relics, heaping 
brick, or marble, or grauite upon them? 
"Tis but deferring the disturbance of their 
repose afew years longer---urtil the monu- 
ments themselves perish and are no more, 
from the uninterrupted operation of those 
laws which command all matter to change 
form. ‘The finest sand washed by the surf 
on the shore, once formed an integral part 


sentence must be accomplished—* dust thou jo f mountains, which might, in their day. 
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tiave been calied 
ture forbade to be mnmutable ! 


We lave not room for more extracts, 


must conclude by saving, that this eloquent 


discourse isan by o* o its authorand to the 


instr ution wil! which «1s connected. 


everlasting, but which na- ; Pve heard of your beauty in distant lands, 


| 


and | 


Park Theatre. —We have seldom seen more | 


admirable eratified audi 
ence than at the second performance of the 
* Fatal Dowrv.” 


m commendation of Macready and Conway, 


ucting or a more 
We have spoken so often 


that it would be but a repetition to descant 
atiengih upon their respective merits. It 
is sufficrent to say, that both these accom- 
plished weotlemen did thermselves justice, 
We were 
bight 


evemne. 


pleased too to see-a full and 
respectable house on Wednesday 
It is a stigroa upon the taste of 
our city that such powerful and polished 
should fail to attract a crowded 
We 


of the principal causes 


trav. fans 


and anashionable house. have al- 
realy explained one 
of the apparent indifference to the merits of 
is the season of balls, 


Vv orld 


these gentiemen. It 


and The fashionable 


ced im champaiene and small talk, to 


routs parties. 
ss cnga 


the exclusion of tragedy and tears. 


Mr. Macready and Mr. Conway both take | 


their benetits next week and we sincerely 
hope that Wf there be any parties on the same 
night 
wnd Sunon to pay a tribute to talent and 
worth. 

The sweet Mrs. Koight has been eminent- 
ly successful in Philadelphia. We hope soon 
to see heragainat the Park, and to hear her 
say. ** Pve beev roaming, Pve been roam- 
ine.” She will be welcomed * back again” 
with enthusiasm and delight. 

ee 
FOR THE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE BELLEs OF TITE NORTH. 
Welcome to our southern shore! 
Canada cirls! Canada girls! 
As welcome as 7] was heretofore 
Where St. Lawrence’s rapids roar,— 
And hope to be aain once more, 
Canada girls. 


You've come to the spring of a warmer year, 
Canada girls! Canada girls! 
And you'll find there are bosoms as friendly 
here; , 
For the Pole is far and the Sun is near, 
And milder the air and the blood is freer, 
Canada girls! 
Your hearts be true as yeur eyes are bright ; 
Canada girls! Canada girls ! 
Your future days, as your steps, be light; 
With as a little to mourn as with me to night 
There seems, in the world, while ye’ve in 
sight, 
Canada girls! 


| 


Canada girls! Canada girls! 
—Of your sparkling eyes and your lilly 
hands— 
—Where’cr the sun his light extends 
Ten minutes a day, to fame he commends, 
Canada girls. 


lair foes! Weve misconstrued the fates*— 
Canada girls! (¢ 


anada girls! 


~till, Freedom for your couniry waits, 


| And vict’ry’s ours with you for mates— 


fashion may fer once forsake suppers 








-~We'll go and bring you home on skates, 


Canada girls! 


* This refers to the half-traditional im- 
pression, long current among us. that the 
Cir- 


late war almost 


Canadians were destined to be free. 
Loge the 
discredited this belief. It was left for poe- 
try to substantiate it, and at the same time 


curnstances atie 


to reconcile it with the preservation of the 
Eagle of victory on our side. 

W ith our twenty-sixth number, our read- 
ers will be furnished with a title page and 
index forthe current year of the Gazcite 
and Athenwum. We are busily engaged in 
making the extensive preparations necessary 
for the ** Morning Chronicle.” The public 
may rest assured that nothing shall be want- 
ing in industry and attention on the part of 
the Editors, to make the merits of the Chro- 
nicle commensurate with the powerful pat- 
ronage which already is secured to it. 


THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 


The undersigned purpose issuing a daily 
morning journal, under the above title, to 
be devoted to Commerce, Literature, and 
Politics.—It will be commenced on the first 
day of March, printed on the largest size 
sheet of paper, of a superior quality to any 
now in use in this city. Its contents will be 
classed under appropriate heads, in such 
manner as to enable its readers to refer to 
subjects on which they may desire informa- 
tion without difficulty, as follows : 

FIRST PAGE. 

Ist Head.—Packets, Steamboats, and 
Stages, and all the principal post-routes, with 
prices, lime of arrival and departure in the 
United States; to which will be added the 
bank note tables and money currency. 

2d.—The shipping advertisements. 

Jd.—The Literary and Miscellaneous de- 
partments, embracing the fashions and ge- 
aeral amusements of the day. 


SECOND PAGE. 


Ist Head.—Ship news, Commercial intel- 
ligence, and all news or discussions of inte- 


rest to the Mercantile community. 
2d.—Domestic intelligence, national and 








ar 


local politics; reports of proceedings in the 
national and state legislatures, and in the 
Common Council ; of cases in the Police, in 
courts of Oyer and Terminer, Sessions, &c. 
3d.—Advertising votices for the day. 


THIRD PAGE. 


Ist Head.—Mercantile advertisements, to 
be classed by articles in alphabetical order : 
containing article, name, and place, in one 
line ; forming a brief directory for the cou- 
venience of purchasers. 

2d.—Review of the market: sales of prin- 
cipal articles the day previucs, and quantity 
remaining on hand. 

3d.——Auction Sales. 


FOURTH PAGE. 


ist. Head.—Lottery advertisements. 

2d.— Mechanics and Miscellanevus. 

3d.—Insurance advertisements and official 
notices. 

4th.—List of Subscribers to the paper. 
whoare men of business, with their residence 
and occupation. 


A semi-week!y paper will be issued from 
the same office, which will contain all arti- 
cles from the daily Journal that may be 
thought interesting, with additions useful to 
the politician, the agricuiturist, and the ma- 
nufacturers. 


Arrangement of the principal departments. 
Mr. Roberts will take charge of the Politi- 
cal, Mr. Baldwin of the Commercial, and 
Mr. Brooks of the Literary. Each depart- 
ment to be exclusively under the manage- 
ment and control of the person to whom it is 
assigned. A merchant, educated to, and 
familiar with, the general pursuits of his 
profession, is engaged, and will devote his 
time to the Reviews of the Market, and an 
experienced reporter will be constantly em- 
ployed. 


Location and arrangement of offices.— 
There will be two Bulletin and business offi- 
ces opened. One for the accommodation 
of the lower part of the city, inthe vicinity 
of the New Exchange, and the other for the 
accommodation of the citizens of the upper 
part, in the neighbourhood of Chatham- 
square. At each office will be kept an Ad- 
vertising Leger, im which the seller can re- 
cord the articles he may have on band, and 


the on | refer for information. 
a 


Terms.—Daily paper 10dellars per an- 
num, payable quarterly: yearly advertisers 
40 dollars. Cvuntry paper 4 dollars, pay- 
uble in advance, or 5 dollars half yearly; 
yeariv advertisers in the semi-weekly paper 


25 dollars. For all other advertising or bu- 


siness transactions a table of prices will be 
regulaied at the offices, and all advertise- 

















ments not yeaily must be paid for beivre im- 
serted. 
EL ISAT J. ROBERTS, 
Late Editor of the N. Y. Natioaal Advocate. 
CHARLES N. BALDWIN, 
Late Editor of the Repulican Chronicle, 
and Scrutinizer. 
JAMES G. BROOKS, : 
Lditor of the Literary Gazette. 
ships Feb. 7, 1827. 
. B.—Subscription papers may he re- 
Pas to Tammany Hall until our offices 
are arranged. Our friends wi!l confer a fa- 


vour by sending in their lists by the 25th of 
February. 


AN 








TIISCELLANY. 





We take the following amusing article from | 


the Boston Spectator : 
Mensis Mirabilis ; or the Wonders of the Month 
of January, 1827. 

The old year having finished his course, to 
the satisfaction of some, and sorrow of others, 
quietly departs this life at the advan: 
of 365 days. Great concourse 
neral—principal 


cd age 
attends tie fu- 
mourners, superannuated 
daudies, and languishing vestals ‘of a certain 
age.’ Increased inquiry after false teeth, false 
curls, glass eyes, stutled hips, Mrs. Cautello, 
Rowland’s macassa ir, and rouge. Reign of 
new-year ushered in witha feu de joie of car- 
rier’s addresses and lamp-lighters’ petitions. 





Greatcoutest for places in * poet’s corner’ of | 


newspapers. Fears entertained that new year 
will be smothered by an accumulation of son- 
nets, odes, &c. ; others predict that it will be 
frozen to death from the difficulty of kindiing 
Lehigh coal fires—fortunately escaped unhurt 
from both. Much excitement among rising 
generation, on the subject of new year’s pre- 
sents—happy times among booksellers 


toy venders. 


and 
Atlantic Souvenirs and Memo- 
rials in great demand among enamoured 
swaims—consequent joyful anticipations a- 
mong misses in her teens—countenances of 
both rendered very blank on account of high 
Sitting for portraits, all the rage— 
wonderful display of talents among the pain- 
ters in catching the angelic features of blowsy 
Miss A. silly Mrs. B. and ugly Mrs.C. Aima- 
zing liberality of fashionable society of ‘Lite- 
rary Emporium,’ in sitting for portraits with- 
out demanding payment therefor of the ar- 
tists. Lots of balls—very difficult for ‘ex- 
quisites’ to remember whose rout they atte:.d- 
ed last. Little red riding hoods and India 
rubber over-shoes highly recommended by 
mantua makers and shoe dealers—mem. : the 
only fashions on record, combining regard for 
health and disregard for appearance—strong 
s'1spicions they won't last long. A custom a- 
risen among young ladies of embracing in 
public, when separating after balls, &c. ; 


prices. 


a] it to a ebali she. 1 ey ae act ol legislature, as 
ee to excite young men to commit breach- 
Miss —— hooted out of so- 
wn unfashionable subject 

‘whether a lady is en- 


es ol the peace. 
cvety for introducin: 
for conversation, 
utled to commendation for intellectual supe- 
Much debate among the 
io who was the elle at lou 
Miss Mug objected to, 
from her eccentric manners, that she ts crack- 
rd—Miss Jug do. her 
large—Miss Jig do. because 
— Miss Rig do. 
Query---a wedding ring? 


VIZ 
riority,’* bueks, as 
isse’s last hop— 
because it is evident 


because tongue is too 
she sounds hollor 
becaure 
rig. 
ken on the 
vote of the moderator, that whereas Miss Plug 
that she 


The follow ing ques- 


subject---deculed by the easting 


has nearly as much sense as sound, 
be the belle. 
tion proposed by a disappointed member ef 


cons! jercd 


the minority, for discussion ot the next meet- 
‘ Why is Mr. Moderator like a bel/ rope?” 
Miss 
Providence propitious to the prayers 


ios 
ne: 


Decision---* because he is a/tached to 
Plig. 
of hourly coach owners and stable keepers, in 
=pite of remonstrances from the society of bor- 
ses and street walkers. Snow shovels in great 
demand. Powerful out-pouring of the spirit 
at Earl’s Coffee House, Hanover Street, and 
Much attention to the 
state of the sole manifested in these slippery 
The market overstocked with chill- 
Query---what has 
become of chinchilli caps? Cerulean hue of 
ladies’ eyes transferred to their Fire 
in Market Street, supposod to have been the 
work of an incendiary——rat, to keep him- 


self from freezing. Mr. Timothy Twaddle, 


the parts adjacent. 


times. 
blains and ohilled chins. 


noses. 


President of the Society fer the promotion of 


Intemperance, feund dead [drunk] in the 


street ; verdict of coroner’s jury that he came 
to his death by accidentally catching a drop 
of cold water in his mouth, as he was ssin ¢ 
under the eves of Old South. Some doubt 
whether the new certificate of Philo Judson, 
pastor of the church in Ashford, (Con.) which 
has been daily and generously laid before the 
public ever since Sept. 5th, 4, attesting 
the sovereign efficacy of Anderson's Cough 
Drops in all disorders of the human frame, 
will not be laid on the table after the present 
month. (Notice to apothecaries: The sub- 
scriber will furnish certificates, bran new and 
applicable to all patent medicines, in lots to 
suit purchasers at the moderate price 
one shilliug each—no cure, no pay. N. 
i. A liberal discount to country dealers.) 
Our harbour; completely embargoed by 


0 
82: 


* For the benefit of young collegians, and misses 
vot yet * brought out,” we subjoin a list of topics for 
discussion in genteel Company-- all others are pro- 
hibited. Ist. The weather. 2d. The last ball. 3d. 
The theatre 4:h. Sir Walter's last. 5th. (Intro- 





duced the present season,) Alexander’s paintings. | 


6th. Warm Whiskey punch. 


of 
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her oaly object isa | 
A vote ta- | 
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great outery against the administration 
opposition Quidnunes think 
it is the natural percusor of war with Furope 


jee; 
in Consequence— 


—others consider it a just retahation upon 
Great Britain for closing her colonial ports. 
A combination of radicals to remove the em- 
bargo by main force, attend with partial suc- 
South End and South Boston stil! shut 
up-—-a petition tiled by the South Enders in 
ihe Supreme Court at Washington, praying 
formation of 
becguse it is a violation of the 
waters. Also 
another peuition presented to the State Le- 


coss. 


foran tajunetion agaist the 


any riore ice, 


national sovercignty over tide 


gislature, praying for indemnity for obstruc- 
by the to 
the Spring session of General Court—peti- 
of the 
at 
the South End between the months of Ccto- 
ber and March annually—expected they 
will ask leave to withdraw. A bill introdu- 
ced into the General Assembly, New-York, 
to withdraw the 


tion to navigation ice—referred 


tioners directed to furnish evidence 
number of vessels which usually arrive 


tax on dogs and levy it on 
batehelors—a great stir produced among 
that ancient fraternity. Query---what in- 
duces such an antipathy in married men, to 
those who are so fortunate as to have esca- 
ped the noose ? Ans. ---misery loves compa- 
ny. Bank-notes and side-walks particular- 
ly slippery things. Several slips among the 
numerous back-sliders 
among those of a guess-atable age. ‘The 
Hion. Mr. Blank likewise slipped in Ant 
street---the gentleman whom he canght holt 
of to prevent falling, looked sour. The Hon. 
Mr. B. apologised in two lines from Shaks- 


peare; 


young misses, and 


* He who stands on a slippery place 

Makes no nice of no vile stay to hold him up’ 
Query—When will the duel be fought and 
where ? It is confidently expected among 
the learned, that the marvels of February 
will all happen between the lastday of Jan- 
uary and the first day of March. Q.T.L. 





Harder-where there's None.—A Collegian 
as once dining, during the vacation, with 
a party of young friends, upon beef steaks. 
In the course of the meal, one of the party 
said they were hard, and was immediately 
answered by another, It is much barder 


where there are none.” This joke pleased 


the collegian so much, that he determined | 


to seize the first opportunity of repeating it. 
For this purpose he 
two months, after his return to his studies, 
One morning early, as he was leaning out 
of the window, enjoying the keen and in 
vigorating November 
passed, and observing hirm, 
morning, 
ing.” 


air, a countryman 
said, ** Good 


sir; itisa hard frost this morn- 


The youth thought this too excellent 
an opportunity to be omitted, therefore ex- 


waited anxiously for | 


{oe 
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ultingly exclauned 
mone ! br 


In ingenious expedient of Messer Scacaz- 


zone far obtaming a dinner. 


Scacazzone, returning one day 


Rome, found hunself, when within a short 


distance of Sienna, 


purchase a dinner. But, 


go without one if he could avoid it, he very 
quietly walked into the nearest in, and, 


ippeanng quife a stranger 
He 


most 


next or- 
dered likely 
to prove arvreeable to himself, without inthe 


room in which to dine alone. 


whatever he considered 
least sparing his purse, as the good host be- 


lieved, and eat and drank every thing of the 


best. When he had at length finished his 
wine, and refreshed himself with a short nap 
for lis journey, he rang the bell, and witha 
very unconcerned air, asked the waiter for 
his bill. This being handed to him, ** Wai- 
er.” he cried, **ean you tell me any thing 
relating to the laws of this place?” * Oh, 
ves, signor,—I dare say ;” for a waiter ts 


pever ata loss. ** For instance,” continued 
“what does a 


* Tis life, 


ScacuZzzone, 


killing 


man forfeit by 
another” signor, certain- 


ly? said the waiter. ** Butif he only wounds 
another badly, not mortally, what then:” 
“ Then.” returned the waiter, ‘Sas it may 


happen, according to the natnre of the pro 
‘And lastly,” 
‘sf you only deal a fel- 


vocation and the injury.” 


continued the guest, 


low a sound box upon the year, what do you | 


pay for that ?’ “For that? echoed the 
waiter, “Itis here about ten livres, signor ; 
no more.” © Then send your master to 
me.” eried Scacazzone, “be quick, be- 


'~ Upon the good host’s appearance, 


gone 
his wily guest conducted 
: accusations against | 
such vile as- 
that, on Sca- 


their heads | 


manner, uttering such 


extortion, such threats, and 


persions upon his host's house, 


at: bri 
ontact, 


his taunts 


ruzzone slug 


wretty close in 


yon him rather 


“fam truly obliged to you,” 


\ 
lon rer to bear 


asevere cull. 
cried the 
the hand, 
truly obliged to you, 
thank 
is crht livres, 
sault is ten; 


happy Seacazzone, taking him by 


“thisisall l wanted with you; 
and will 
bill here 
your as- 
have the 
gocdness to pay the difference to the waiter, 


my good host, 
Your 


fine up 


vou for the change 


and the yn 


however, if you will 
as [ find Ishall reach the city very pleasant- 
ly -before evening, it will be quite right.” 


Gustavus []1.—When Gustavus the Third, 
King of Sweden, was in France, he was fre- 
quently solicited to visit Dr. Franklin, which 


he One the French 


alittle treedom with 


always declmed. of 


euards, who could use 


luis Majesty, begged to know why he denied 


* larder where there? s | 


| | Europe 
} do; 
jn | 
from | 
without cash enough to 
resol ing not to | 


| and personal esteem, 


he demanded a | 


himself m such a | 


‘landloid, unable | 


himself ion pomeue whi every ‘ crowned he ad 
would be glad to embrace? “No 
> said the ards the doc- 
tor’s ementific than I 
but the who affects to like an 
thusiast for liberty, As a phi- 


loxopher, I love and admire the doctor; butas 


man, monarch, ** reg 
accomplishments more 
king, en- 


is ahypoerite. 


a politician, | hate him; and nothing shall ev- 
er induce me to appear on terms of friend-hip 
with a man whom my 


habits and situation oblige me to detest.” 


} rs.---Cha- 


Lawy 


millart, comptroller-general of the finances i 


An ¢ rampir for bunetinge 


! the reign of Louis XIV., had beeu a celebra- 
ted pleader. Hle once was lo-t a cause im 
l which he concerned, through his exces- 
sive fondness for fillards. His elient called 
on him the day after, in extreme afflict on, 
land told him, that if he had made ise of a 
| document which had been put iato hes hand 
but which he had nevlected to exam ne, a 


verdict must have been xiven im tus favour. 
Chamillart read it, and found it of decisive 
importance to his cause,  & You sued the de- 
fendant said he for 20,000 livres. You have 
failed by my inadvertence Itis my duty to 


% In 


procured the mo 


do you justice. Cail on me in two days. 


the inean time, Chamiuliart 


} 


ney, and paid it to his cheat, on no other con- 


diuion, than he would keep the transaction 
secret, 

~~. 

PROVIDENTIAL 

Onatigh steep promontory, 

\ der Phill, upon the island of St. 

heieht of 


ESCAPE. 

called Lad- 
Hlelena, the 
which cannot be much less than 


eight hundred feet, an extraordinary acci- 
dent happened toa Dutch sailor, in 1750. 
This man coming out of the country after 
dark, and being in liquor, mistook the path 
left, instead 


he continned his journey with 


then in use, and turned to the 
| of the right; 
| great difficulty, tl finding the descent no 
| longer practicable, he took up his residence 
for the mghtin a chink of the rock, and fey 
Late in the morning he waked, and 
astonisl ment to 
find himself on the brink of a precipice one 


| asleep. 


what was his horror and 


huodred fathoms deep! he attempted to re- 


turn back, but found it impossible to climb 


the crags he had descended. 

Atter having passed several hours in this 
dreadful situation, he discovered some boys 
the foot of the precipice, 

; hope of relief made him 
utmost, but le had 
| the mortification to find that the distance 


| prevented his being heard. 


beach at 
bathing in the sea 


} on the 


| exert his voice to ihe 


| He then threwone of his shoes towards 
| them, but it unfortnnately fell without being 

perceived. He threw the other and was 
for it fellat the feet of one 
, of the boys who was just coming out of the 


more fortunate; 
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water; the youth looked up, and with grea’ 
surprise, saw the Dutchman waving 
his hat, and making other signs of distress. 
They hastened to the town, and telling 
what they had seen, great numbers of peo- 
ple ran to the heights over head, from 
whence they could see the man, but where 
nevertheless at a loss how to save him. At 
apd 
oie end being fastened above, the other was 


poor 


last a coil of strong rope was procured, 


reeved down over the place where he stood. 
‘The sailor instantly laid hold of it, and with 
an agility peculiar to people of ‘his profes- 
sion, in alittle time rained the summit. 

As svon as he found himself safe, he pro- 
provident carefulness 
truly Duteh, by pul ing out ef his bosom a 
which in all his distress 

care to preserve unbroken, 
latter must have alarmed the 
mew by its noise, and the shees 
must have left him to starve, if they had not 


duced an instance of 


China panch bow), 
he had taken 
though th 
chiidren at 


failen in sieht. 


en ee — 
aeat 








 ADWER oNG “S. 
si INTOXNIC ATION, 





A simple remedy has been discovered, which 
effectually cures babitua!l drunkards and tip plers, 
ma renders them t tally adverse to sp! inituous pe 

tious wo any share. 3 considerable number, 
who have derived lasting bennefit ‘rom the medi- 
cine offered, stand seady to corroborate, with the 


most concusive testimony, whatis here publicly 
averred, with revard to the etlicacy of the re medy 
Their names will hercatter be deposited with the 
editor. to Whom in due season, reference w.il be 
imade, leaving to his delicacy and discreucn to 
communicate them to those who may apply for in- 
formation, Or to state the facts concerning their 
habits, This remedy will be administered 

ho-e who are in indig cent circumstances. 

\ll orders, post pab!, will be promptly attended 
toy by addvesemy ihe application to Dr. Chambe rs, 
Agent, aft the M. lieal Store, at the corner of 
Broadway and Lroome-stieet, New-York. where 

| Jan 13. 


the medici ine is sold. 
BOOK BINDING. _ 
THE subseriber takes this me‘hod of intorming 
his fitends and the pub! that be still continues 
the Book Binding Business, in ali its various | rane 
32! No. 83 Cross-street, whore ali who favour 
hun with acall may rest assured their work snatl 
be exer cute i} wih neatness and desparen. 
Ky aok Books ruled and bound, ‘end warranted 
to te equa! to any in the city. 
A cenerai assortment of Blank Books fo: sale. 
JOHN H. MINUSE. 
N. B Subscribers to the ** Literary Gazeite” 
can have their volumes bound in cait, or any kind 


forme: 


cratt: ft 


i. 


ches 


of binding, by sending them to the above place. 

Music Books, gentiemen’s libraries, olu books, 
and publication, bound to any pattern, and at the 
- test police. July 1 


Pt KLISHED | EVERY Svar R DAY. 
JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLISH! R, AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office No. 4 Well-street, New- York. 
Terms--Four Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 

vance. Subscripuons avst commence with the 
first No. of a Volume, prospects ely or retrospec- 
tive ly. 
No Subscriptions received for a shorter-period than 
ne vear, and notices of discontinuance must be 
given ove month previous to the close of a vel 
aine. Letters must Le post paid. 

















